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STUDIES IN THE MIND OF ROMANTICISM 

I. ROMANTIC MOTIVES OF CONDUCT IN CONCRETE 
DEVELOPMENT— Confonwd 

On September 11, 1800, he arrives in Wiirzburg. He describes 
the town and the Cathohc customs and ceremonies with many 
expressions of impatience. He prefers "the discourse of a priest or 
a poem by Gellert." Nothing could give a clearer picture of the 
retarded state of his literary education than his admiration for a 
poem by Gellert, a generation after Goethe's departure from Leipzig, 
and after his Heidenroslein, Mailied, and Der Konig in Thule. Yet 
in this very letter Kleist again makes Gefiihl the standard of his judg- 
ments: "Altogether, it seems to me that all ceremonies suffocate sen- 
timent. They occupy our reasoning powers [Verstand], but the heart 
remains dead." 

The letter dated September 13, 1800, records a great acceleration 
in his progress. He is more enthusiastic and hopeful than ever before 
and again mysterious: "Girl, how happy you will be! And I! How 
you will weep on my neck, hot, devoted [innige] tears of joy! How 
you will thank me with all your soul! But quiet! Nothing is yet 
quite decided; but the die is cast, and if I see truly — the cast is a 
winning one" (so stehen die Augen gut). 

There is nothing to indicate that this mysterious reference is to 
any definite practical aim or mission. As the following letters show, 
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he is pursuing the training of his inner powers with increasing inten- 
sity and aspiration. It is inevitable that a mind of his eagerness and 
creative imagination should frequently see, opening before him, 
sudden and immense inner prospects, that he should come under 
sudden spells of vague and somewhat mysterious, but none the less 
potent and genuine, inspirations. And with his intense disposition, 
both dramatic and nervously excitable, it would be natural that any 
sudden vision of great possibilities in store for him should seek utter- 
ance in demonstrative language. His mysterious allusions to great 
prospects need not even be interpreted as intentional mystifications. 
It is of the nature of such inspirations, such sudden visions, Gesichts- 
blicke — to anticipate a term used by Kleist in his chief characteriza- 
tion of his inseparable companion, Brockes — ^that great potency and 
even definiteness of direction is quite compatible with vague and 
even mysterious remoteness of concrete object. 

On September 15 he writes with greater thoroughness of the aims 
he has set himself in his self -training. He is evidently devoting him- 
self to the study of philosophy. He distinguishes three principal 
tendencies in philosophy in accordance with their definitions of the 
"purpose of our entire eternal existence." "Whether," he says, in 
his amazingly patronizing manner, "the enjoyment of happiness" 
{Genuss der Gluckseligkeit) , as Epicurus thought, or "the attain- 
ment(!) of perfection," as Leibnitz thought, or "the fulfillment of dry 
duty," as Kant assures us, is the final end of man, that is a barren 
inquiry even for men and often ruinous. 

This curt rejection of any teleological standards of judgments is 
of interest in showing the instinctive rebelUon of his subjective nature 
against any external standards threatening its spontaneity. At the 
end of .this letter he makes a practical application of his position by 
advising Wilhelmine not to "trouble [herself] about [her] destination 
after death, because [she] might thereby easily come to neglect her 
destination on earth." 

On September 18, 1800, he continues at length his discussion of 
the destination of man. "We will," he says to Wilhelmine, "develop 
all our faculties just for the purpose of fulfilling this destiny." He 
is still with Brockes, who "is constantly at strife with nature, because, 
as he says, he cannot find out from it his eternal destination, and 
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therefore does nothing for his earthly destination, either." Farther 
on he characterizes Wiirzburg as a city in which one forgets activity 
entirely for devotion. He adds a long essay on the destination of 
man, in which he repeats verbatim the passage concerning Epicurus, 
Leibnitz, and Kant. It is obvious that he is keeping a careful record 
of his daily reflections in his diary. The important new step in this 
letter is the demand for the development of all our faculties. This 
is the familiar Romantic insistence on the harmonious unity of all 
the faculties of man. 

This step accounts for the enthusiasm and hopefulness of the 
letter of September 13, 1800. The literature of that time, from 
Herder to Kleist and beyond, is full of the extraordinary imaginative 
and emotional force of the conception of the unity which embraces 
all the universe, all the substance of life, temporal and eternal, all 
powers and motions of the human mind in one flaming vision. Those 
that have this faculty of unified vision, this Gesichtsblick, as Brockes 
called it, according to Kleist, are indeed the children of light in that 
generation.' Kleist, the very gifted and imaginative youth, coming 
for the first time under the spell of that vision of unity, which for 
every imaginative young person brings about a crisis and an epoch, 
must have felt that he had found the key to the mystery of the con- 
duct of life. Everything he had known until that time must have 
lain before him in the rosy light of a fresh' and original knowledge. 
He must have felt that he was destined to lead humanity to a new 
goal. He was to be no mere office drudge, nor a mere Vielwisser; 
he was to be a new prophet of mankind. This conclusion is borne 
out by the letter of October 10, in which he compares his "soul" to 
the "desk of a philosopher who has thought out a new system and 
written down his fundamental ideas on scattered sheets" ("der ein 
neues System ersann und einzelne Hauptgedanken auf zerstreute 
Papiere niederschrieb"). 

The immediate effect of this preoccupation with the vision of 
totality is a decided further shifting of his mental activities toward 
the imaginative and emotional side. For that vision itself is pre- 
dominantly imaginative and emotional. And so we find in the next 

1 This subject will be discussed in detail In the fourth paper ol this series. In the 
meantime I refer to the " zusammenbrennende, zusammentreflende Ganze" of Wilhelm 
Meister's Lehrjahre, Book I, chap. xiv. 
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letter, dated September 19, for the first time a highly emotionalized 
account of nature. Kleist, however, does not yet go the fuU length 
of the totalists, often called pantheists, who use nature symbolically 
as an expression of their emotions. He leaves only very gradually 
the conventional objective moorings. He still separates external 
nature and his states of mind, but he does change the focus of his 
attention by constantly increasing and intensifying the range of the 
sensations. His descriptions of nature are now subordinated to 
descriptions of his emotions, of which nature is regarded as the mere 
external cause. He concludes a picture of a sunrise with these words, 
"Yes, now my heart rose [erhob sich] under [unter] my bosom, for 
now I saw, and heard, and felt, and perceived [undfuhlte und empfand] 
with all my senses that I had a paradise before me." Again, when 
he walks alone in the dusk, "in the face of the breath of the west- 
wind," and especially when he then closes his eyes, he hears "whole 
concerts, complete with all the instruments, from the tender flute to 
the roaring double bass." He is so interested in his emotions that 
he begins to devise original experiments in sense-perception. The 
obvious prevalence of personification in the diction of the last quoted 
passages is a consistent formal accompaniment of his change of view. 
Further, he tells of once having heard an adagio, "when I was walk- 
ing ' against ' both the Rhine and the evening wind, so that the waves 
of the air and of the water at the same time sounded around me" 
("und so die Wellen der Luft und des Wassers zugleich mich umton- 
ten"). The effect upon him was that of a whole orchestra, and he 
was so transported that he believed " that all that the wise men of 
Greece composed [dichteten] about the harmony of the spheres, could 
have been no more soft, more beautiful, more heavenly than this 
strange dreaming." He can reproduce this concert at will in his 
mind — "but as soon as an idea regarding it [ein Gedanke daran] stirs, 
at once all is gone — melody, harmony, sound, in short, the whole music 
of the spheres." The strong and clear partisanship against a discur- 
sive thought as the destroyer of his imaginative paradise is an inter- 
esting example, to be followed by many more, of his extraordinary 
alertness in realizing the significance of a new phase in his mental life. 
In his studies and reflections recorded in the remaining letters 
from Wiirzburg, the destination of man is his chief preoccupation. 
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The general emotional trend of his development is clearly indicated 
by the prominence now given to happiness and love as the chief ends 
of man rather than to perfection and virtue. On September 20 and 
October 10 he speaks of happiness as the chief good of life, to be 
attained by "love and culture." He is seriously convinced that he 
has discovered a new philosophy. It is signilScant of his new atti- 
tude that in the passage from the letter dated October 10, quoted 
above, he makes the receptacle of his fundamental ideas not his mind 
but his "soul." After much grandiloquence Wilhelmine's destina- 
tion is, with a sudden descent to bathos, defined as that of a mother 
("so that she may devote herself to the making of noble human 
beings"), and his own as that of a citizen (Staatsburger), with the 
ultimate common aim of "das Gliick der Liebe." 

He has come to a pause. The first glory of his vision of a new 
philosophy has considerably faded. The enthusiasm of the last letter 
sounds somewhat hollow and the conclusion is trite. Wiirzburg, as 
it appears from the letter of September 20, has nothing more to offer, 
so that Kleist, who is rooming with Brockes, has to fall back on his 
old scientific books which he had brought from Frankfurt. In his 
last letter from Wiirzburg, October 11, he even reverts to moral 
allegories drawn from nature after the manner of the conventional 
utilitarian philosophy of his time. 

He leaves Wiirzburg for a new field of inspiration. After a silence 
of over a month there comes a letter from Berlin, November 13, 1800. 
He has reached a decision. He draws inevitable conclusions. "I 
will take no office," he announces. As an official "I am expected to 
do what the state demands of me, and yet I am not supposed to 

examine whether what it demands of me, is good I have an 

end of my own before my eyes I must assert the demands of 

my higher reason [Vernunft] against the will of my superiors." He 
"lacks the qualities required in an official," "order, precision, 
patience, unremitting application" (Unverdrossenheit). "I work 
with pleasure only for my own development, and there I am invincibly 
patient and painstaking." He couples love now generally with 
development. The chief end of man is happiness. " Love and self- 
culture [Bildung] are two indispensable conditions of my future 
happiness." But he has to face the practical question of earning a 
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livelihood. " I assume that I have capabilities, rare capabiUties. I 
believe that no science is too difficult for me, because I advance 
rapidly, because I have even added new discoveries to some of them 

.... thus a literary career would be open to me in the future 

I might go to Paris to transplant the latest philosophy to that curious 
nation." 

It is clear that he has in mind no definite object. He cannot 
refer in the "neueste Philosophic" to the Kantian system, as is evident 
from the letters immediately following. No one who had any knowl- 
edge of Kant could have assumed, as he does, that his experiments 
and reflections as recorded in the following letters could be regarded 
as pursuits of science, or that his discoveries, which he has recorded 
in his previous letters, could, as he assumes in this, be claimed as 
additions to science. From the fulness of his record and the 
unbroken sequence of his account we are justified in inferring that 
he withheld no "discovery" which he regarded as important from 
his correspondence. He must then have reference to what he calls, 
October 10, his own system of philosophy, which consists in a 
moralizing contemplation of the inner unity of his faculties, the 
full cultivation of which he regards as the supreme end of man. 
Amid the vagueness of all these reflections there stands out clearly 
a steadily increasing absorption in his imaginative and emotional 
states of mind, the development of a subjective philosophy of the 
"soul." 

He proposes that Wilhelmine should marry him soon in order that 
he may have her with him and because he wishes to avoid temptation. 
There are frequent indications of intense though never gross sen- 
suality in his nature. But he is determined to remain virtuous. 
" However, one must make it as easy for oneself to remain virtuous 
as possible" ("musz sich die Tugend so leicht wie moglich machen"). 
The inference from this is that his conception of virtue is being 
imbued with subjectivity; that it is becoming secondary to subjective 
impulses. He advises her to keep a diary, also, and record in it 
daily all that she has seen, thought, and felt. " In this unquiet life," 
he continues, " we so rarely become conscious of ourselves — our ideas 
and sentiments die away [verhallen] like the tone of a flute in a 
tempest; so many an experience is lost unused." 
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He now sets out to study in a more detailed manner his daily 
thoughts and sentiments. The steady progression toward an ever- 
increasing absorption in his inner states becomes with each letter 
more marked. During this phase his letters become again very long 
and elaborate and follow in rapid succession until he comes to 
another pause just before the climax. The next letter, of Novem- 
ber 16, begins with some conventional anecdotes from the history 
of natural science. He tells of the falling of an apple, which is 
supposed to have suggested to Newton the law of gravity; the swing- 
ing of a candelabrum in a church, which is supposed to have led 
Galileo to the discovery of the law of the pendulum, and so forth. He 
infers from these that "nothing [his own underlining] in nature is 
unimportant and indifferent, and every phenomenon worthy of the 
attention of a thinking being." So far his statements are common- 
place enough. But he draws a conclusion which marks a further 
step in subjectivity. In accordance with the teaching of Rousseau, 
whose name occurs with increasing frequency during this period, 
he now rejects books as "bad teachers of moral conduct." "Though 
they tell us what is true, also perhaps, what is good; yet their 
teachings do not enter our souls." Only "nature" has access to our 
souls; it is the best teacher. "Nature," however, means to him, as 
is shown more and more clearly in the remainder of this letter and 
in the following, the whole of immediate, subjective sense-perception 
and association, whereas books are the voice of the "world" and the 
record of the sum of objective experience. He thus takes the first 
definite step leading to a rejection of objective standards of knowledge 
and conduct. 

In the remainder of this letter he gives a still more subjective 
turn to his naturalistic inferences. He tells how in passing through 
the arched gateway of the city he realized with a start that the arch 
could not collapse " because all the stones tended to fall at the same 
time." From this he concludes by a significant analogy that "I, 
too, should maintain myself if everyone should drop me" ("auch ich 
mich halten wiirde, wenn alles mich sinken lasst"). "That," he 
continues, "no book could have taught me; and that I call truly 
being taught by nature." A similar consolation, he adds, came to 
him from a phenomenon of nature on his journey from Wiirzburg. 
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"I was standing with my back toward the sun, looking at a vivid 
rainbow. Thus, I thought, some ray of light always falls into our 
life; and even when we turn our backs on the sun and look toward 
the gloomy storm-cloud, we find compensation in the beautiful image 
which the sun offers us." The importance of this account for our 
understanding of his development is enhanced by the very absurdity 
of his assumption that he is approaching the secret of objective 
knowledge at the very time that his sensational and emotional 
subjectivity is breaking through the last objective restraints. 

On the following day, November 18, he continues his instructions. 
After cautioning Wilhelmine that she must not merely "perceive all 
phenomena of nature, but also strive to learn from them," he offers 
a great many subjective analogies drawn from nature. His attention 
is centered on inner states. But a few analogies become intensified 
until they are metaphors and similes. He calls a fan with which a 
girl plays to hide her embarrassment, in the presence of her lover, 
"a telegraph of love," and asks Wilhelmine to explain the term. Or 
"a storm uproots the tree but not the violet, the softest evening 
breeze sways the violet but not the tree. Wherewith has that an 
excellent similarity?" and so forth. He no longer relies on facts 
and events recorded by others but only on his own authentic obser- 
vations. 

On November 29, after disposing of some analogies proposed by 
the docile Wilhelmine, he moves a step farther from his objectivity. 
The last traces of ethical import disappear now from his inferences. 
In their places there appear no longer analogies in terms of conduct, 
i.e., in relation to his moral environment, but solely in terms of 
immediate sensational import. It is interesting to observe that while 
previously he offered the external facts before the corresponding 
analogies, now he states first certain sense-emotions, which he then 
proceeds to exemplify by corresponding external objects and occur- 
rences: "What is lovely? — A day in May, a peach blossom, a glad 
bride, etc. What is uplifting [erhebend] ? A sunrise, a choral in the 
morning," and so forth. His list of emotional categories includes: 
"fearful," "affecting," "terrible," "depressing," "adorable," "con- 
soHng," "ridiculous" (trying in the moonlight to jump over the 
shadow of a lantern-post, which one has mistaken for a ditch), 
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"intolerable," "arousing expectations," "seductive," "deterrent," 
"arousing confidence," "majestic" (a sunrise on the sea, a British 
flagship under full sail, a waterfall, and distant mountains). 

It is evident that he has reached the extreme limit in this field of 
exploration. The phase of his development which began with his 
arrival in Berlin has culminated, and so now, as before in Wiirzburg 
shortly before his departure, a pause occurs in his correspondence. 
His next letter is dated January, 11, 1801. He mentions a letter 
written two days earlier, in which he has expressed great dissatis- 
faction with himself. He feels the arrest of his development. He 
adds a few questions, which really are pure similes in redundant form, 
with substantially no new bearings: "If a flame flares up higher and 
higher by creating its own draft, in how far is it to be compared to 
the passion of love?" "If the storm wind extinguishes little flames 
but makes great ones still greater, how can that be compared with 
misfortune?" "If you see the fog which veils other objects but 
not that which surrounds yourself, how can you compare that?" 
(I translate literally.) The only difference between these and 
the questions of the previous letter is that these embody their 
answers. 

A new epoch in his life is approaching. On January 23, after two 
communications, dated January 21 and 22, he gives an account of his 
latest actions. Brockes has left him to take an office. Kleist has 
been introduced to the Berlin "world of learning," which he finds 
tiresome. It is interesting to note that very soon after the beginning 
of his intimacy with Brockes, in Wiirzburg, September 20, 1800, we 
learn that the friends spend their time mostly together in the privacy 
of their rooms. Kleist has continued this withdrawn life until 
Brockes' departure. Constant association with Brockes evidently 
has satisfied him ; and it is not until the loss of it that he turns again 
to the outside world. 

It is interesting and characteristic that Kleist should at this new 
departure in his life pause and sum up with his usual clarity of per- 
ception the chief elements in the contribution made by Brockes to his 
development. Only it is necessary to avoid a solely objective under- 
standing of Kleist's characterization of his friend. The characteri- 
zation is above all a characterization of Kleist's own present dominant 
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ideas, whether it be a correct description of Brookes or not. We 
have already seen, and shall see still more clearly, that Kleist, being 
extremely subjective-individualistic, does not grasp the import of 
any idea until he has attained an inner state of development which 
would spontaneously produce essentially that idea. His mind, as is 
usual with minds of great subjective spontaneity, seems to register 
only authentic experiences. In this letter he declares that Brockes 
is the only one that understood him. Brockes has a "free spirit." 
"A deep feeUng for justice" manifested itself in him forcefully and 
yet gently. He is occasionally brusque, but only toward men of 
learning, whom he usually called "smatterers" {Vielwisser). His 
principle is, "Action is better than knowledge." He is contemptu- 
ous of "science" in the sense of Vielwisser, but he is familiar with the 
foundations of most sciences. His principal aim is to bring every- 
thing within him "into unity" {in Einheit). He has attained a 
high degree of self-culture (Bildung). He makes a sharp distinction 
between Verstand ("understanding") and the "heart." The former 
he calls "cold"; only the heart is "active and creative" (wirkendund 
schaffend). He has an insuperable distrust of the former and com- 
plete faith in the latter. "He always surrendered entirely to his 
first spontaneous impulse; that he called his focus of vision (Ge- 
sichtsUick) ; and as far as I am concerned I have never found that he 
was deceived by that impulse. "Immer seiner ersten Regung gab 
er sich ganz hin, das nannte er seinen Gesichtsblick, und ich selbst 
habe nie gefunden, dass dieser ihn getauscht habe."' His chief virtue 
is his disinterestedness (Uneigennutzigkeit). Farther on Kleist gives 
a beautiful picture of him as a true and almost overgenerous friend, 
who sacrifices money, comfort, and pleasure to his young companion. 
We thus learn, in passing, that Brockes provided funds and leisure 
for Kleist's efforts of self-training. 

In the passage concerning obedience to the first spontaneous 
impulse and the spontaneous "focus," Kleist has summed up his 
own development as we have followed it in his letters to this point. 
This absolute spontaneity, which supersedes conscious reflection 
and judgment, is one of the chief terms of Romantic subjectivity. 

•The German terms Regung (literally "stir") and Gesichtsblick have more direct 
implications of original activity than the English terms available for translation. 
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It strips conduct of objective standards and turns it into a purely 
emotional function. 

Kleist now enters upon the crucial stage of his development. 
The devastating consequences of his final abandonment of objective 
standards proceed to appear as the motives of his further conduct 
with the same consistency which characterizes his course up to 
this point. This phase covers two months of brooding, hidden in 
silence but for one illuminating letter to his sister Ulrike, dated 
February 5.' He is unhappy in Berlin because no one understands 
him. He is chiefly concerned with his "innermost being" (Innerstes). 
This he can communicate to no one, not even to his sister. Language 
is inadequate to the task. It cannot "picture the soul" {die Seele 
nicht malen), but conveys only disconnected fragments. He is 
seized with horror whenever he tries to open his "innermost being" 
to anyone, not because that being is afraid of its nakedness, but 
because it cannot be revealed in its "totality" and so must be mis- 
understood. He cannot take office because he is accustomed now to 
follow his own ends. He knows that he cannot live with people 
("ich passe nicht unter die Menschen"). "Even the pillar, to which 
I used to cling in the whirlpool of life, is shaken .... I mean, my 

love of the sciences Knowledge cannot possibly be the highest 

end; action is better than knowledge." After some further reflec- 
tions in a similar strain, there occurs the startling hint that rather 
than seek any highest end we must do that "wozu uns die Natur 
treibt." For the first time now he interprets spontaneity no longer 
as an active, but, like extreme Romanticism, as a passive force. 

His self-absorption in the holy of holies of his inmost being, his 
increasing isolation, his insistence on the indissoluble and incom- 
municable inner totality, his final contempt for knowledge; and 
lastly, after his praise of action, his passive. Romantic surrender to 
every impulse of nature, draws the inevitable conclusion of the pre- 
ceding course of his inner life. Unless a decided objective diversion 
is forced upon him he is on the brink of a catastrophe. Without a 
vivifying external influence the very subjectivity, whose authority 

* H. von KleisCa Brie/e an seine Schwester Ulrike. Hrg. von Dr. A. Koberstein 
(Berlin, 1860); H. von Kleist, Brief e an seine Schwester Ulrike. Hrg. von S. Ratuuer 
(Berlin, 1905). 
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he has constantly increased until it has become almost exclusive, must 
now proceed, with an iron logic, to destroy its ward, the inner being. 

The catastrophe takes place a month and a half later. He gives a 
full account of it on March 22, 1801, in a long letter, the chief pas- 
sages of which are verbatim repeated in a letter of the same date to 
his sister Ulrike. His "whole being revolves around one principal 
idea" which has seized his "innermost soul" (Jnnerstes) and has 
produced in him a deep and shattering effect {tieje erschutternde 
Wirkung). This has happened during the "last three weeks" and 
he does not know how he can compress all the agitation that has 
shaken his soul during that time into the space of a letter. 

From childhood he has held to the belief {mir den Gedanken 
angeeignet) that "perfection is the aim of creation" (Vervollkomm- 
nung der Zweck der Schopfung), and this belief had become almost a 
religious faith. "Self-culture [Bildung] seemed to me the only aim 
worthy of endeavor. Truth, the only treasure worthy of possession." 
But recently (evidently in the last three weeks, referred to in the 
beginning of the letter) he has become acquainted with the "so- 
called" Kantian philosophy, and he must tell her one idea of that 
philosophy which, on account of her ignorance, cannot "shake her so 
deeply, so painfully, as himself." Then follows the principal pas- 
sage: 

If all men instead of their eyes had green glasses [sic!] they would of 
necessity judge that the objects which they saw, were green — and never 
would they be able to decide whether their eyes showed them the things 
as they are, or whether they added to aU objects something, which does not 
pertain to the latter but to the eyes. Thus it is with the Verstand. We 
cannot decide whether that which we call truth, really is truth, or only 
appears so. If the latter, then the truth which we collect here on earth, 
has no existence after death — and all endeavor to acquire any possession 
which would follow us into the grave, is vain .... 

Ah! Wilhelmine, if the point of this idea does not pierce your heart, at 
any rate, do not laugh at another who is deeply wounded in his innermost, 
most sacred, being. My sole, my highest aim, has fallen and I have no 
longer any. 

Since that time he has not "touched a book." He has paced the 
floor, sat inactive at the window, rushed out into the open, idled in 
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restaurants and caffe, sought diversion, even "made afool of himself" 
(without specifications), "an unspeakable emptiness filled [sic!] my 
innermost being." He again, as in his previous crises, determines 
upon a change of scene. 

In spite of its conceit and naive dramatizations the letter is 
obviously sincere. It gives an entirely consistent picture of his state 
of mind in all its most important aspects. But his own account of 
the true causes of that state of mind is on its own evidence certainly 
wrong. The change in him, according to his statement, has been 
brought about within the last three weeks, and is the result of a 
logical argument, i.e., of his discovery of Kant's proof of the sub- 
jectivity of sense-perception. Now, Kleist had studied Kant even 
in Frankfurt a. O. He had, as a student in Wiirzburg, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, continued his studies in philosophy. It is inconceivable that 
a mind so alert as his should have been in ignorance of the doctrine 
on which the entire Kantian system rests and which by 1801 must 
have been on the lips of any academic group. The true logic of this 
epoch in his life cannot be found in the abstract reasons which he 
himself assigns to it, but in the motives which have given direction 
to his development to this point. 

Kleist is also mistaken, as the record of his letters from the early 
days in Wiirzburg shows, in assuming that perfection has been his 
supreme end. He expressly rejects it as the only end, and later makes 
happiness through love and self-culture (Bildung) his chief end. He 
is even more mistaken in assuming that Truth, in the objective sense, 
has been his chief object. The entire course of his development, 
beginning with Wiirzburg and even earlier, has been an unceasing 
though very gradual shifting from objective to subjective truth 
or self-realization. In the detailed account of his letter, dated 
February 5, 1801, in which there is no mention of Kant, nor even a 
hint of Kantian studies, are contained all the elements of that develop- 
ment, in a consummation of subjective isolation, to which the Kantian 
doctrine could not have added anything material. No substantial 
change in his mind was required to produce the change recorded in the 
letter of March 22. The change was already complete; the epoch 
fully ripe. The Kantian doctrine merely furnished him a formula for 
the appraisal of his state of mind. 
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From now on his course becomes more simple, because he is less 
confused than formerly by wishes to set himself deliberate aims. 
The decision no longer actively to seek a course but to follow the 
requirements "of his nature," reached at the end of his letter to 
Ulrike of February 5, becomes more and more exclusively the motive 
of his development, which proceeds at a rapidly growing pace. 

On March 28, hardly a week after his critical letter, he again 
writes Wilhelmine. He is quite unsettled. He now sneers at "the 
dry language of philosophy." He has, he says, fallen into confusion 
through himself {durch mich selbst) and must find his way out of it 
through himself. He would be "eternally unhappy" if he had to 
remain forever in this perplexing condition, "with a violent inner 
impulse towards activity, and yet without an aim." But dreaming 
in his room will not help him. He must go out "into the open." 
Berlin has nothing to offer him. In "nature" and among strangers 
he hopes to recover himself. His coupling of nature with strangers 
implies a desire, not for association with others, but for greater isola- 
tion. 

On April 9, after another long pause, still from Berlin, he bids 
farewell to Wilhelmine, "as if forever" ("mir ist es, als ware es auf 
ewig"). He feels like a child that has strayed out upon the ocean 
and sees no refuge. The "first cause" of his journey, he continues, 
is really "nothing except an inner disgust with all scientific work." 
His whole idea is therefore nothing but a great "walk outdoors" 
{ein grosser Spaziergang). He intends to go to Paris to study mathe- 
matics and natural science. But his heart is not in such work. " Ah ! 
Wilhelmine, I, a student! in this frame of mind!" He will try, 
however, merely to oblige his friends. "All that people expect of 
my understanding [Verstand] — how can I accomplish it?" How 
can he study since his real purpose is to flee from all knowledge 
(Wissen) ? He has addresses of French men of science, and so "I 
shall come again into that circle of cold, one-sided people in whose 
company I was never at home." 

On April 24, still from Berlin, he writes in a different, quiet tone. 
He now recognizes that a period in his life has come to a close and 
draws his own calm conclusion. After asking Wilhelmine to read 
over his letters since the beginning of his crisis, he sums up : " This 
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period in my life, in which circumstances forcibly drew me on to an 
action, with which one would have permitted himself only to play/ 
seems to me extremely remarkable" ("Mir ist diese Periode in 
meinem Leben und dieses gewaltsame Fortziehen der Verhaltnisse 
zu einer Handlung, mit der man sich bloss zu spielen erlaubt hatte, 
ausserst merkwiirdig"). 

His cry now is for "freedom" (Freiheit). Neither honor, nor 
riches, nor sciences can alone satisfy him now. He is determined 
to forget "the whole wretched sophistication" (Spitzfindigkeit, 
evidently referring to his former attempts of adapting himself to the 
objective order of society), which is the cause of his "inner confusion." 

For the first time we encounter here the innere Verwirrung, 
which throughout his greater dramas, where it appears as Gefuhls- 
verwirrung, is his principal tragic motive of character. This con- 
fusion ensues whenever a character permits any deliberate purposes 
or intellectual conclusions to interfere with his spontaneous impulses. 
The spontaneous impulses alone, according to this view, produce 
integrity and unity of action and clarity of states of mind. The 
intellectual activities of the Verstand are both inferior and dis- 
turbing. He has almost reached the extreme Romantic totalistic 
unity of impulse. 

On May 4 he writes from Dresden. A nature description, in 
which he compares nature to a fifteen-year-old girl, has a distinctly 
poetic flavor. Ulrike has been with him trying to divert him, but 
without more than temporary success. Ulrike's nature — gay, normal, 
enterprising — is, as he says, contrary to his present needs. 

On May 21 he writes from Leipzig that he has neglected even 
keeping his diary, because he is "disgusted with writing." He 
praises Dresden. "Nothing was so fitted to lead one entirely away 
from the dreary field of science, without leaving a trace of any old 
memories, as the works of art collected in Dresden." 

On his first visit to Dresden, about a year earlier, he has no inter- 
est in art, but leaves the museums to seek " nature." Now he regards 
art as the most important subject of interest, because "in the enjoy- 
ment of art one has no need of the understanding." "Art affects 
only sense and heart" {Sinn und Herz). For the first time he has 

1 This must refer to his plan to go to Paris. 
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entered into this "new world full of beauty." More, however, than 
even by pictorial art, he is moved by the music in the Catholic 
churches. "Ah! Wilhelmine," he continues, "our divine services 
are none at all. They speak only to the cold understanding; but a 
Catholic festival speaks to all our senses."^ We need only to compare 
this estimate with that pronounced, but six months earlier, upon his 
arrival in Wiirzburg, September 11, to note another radical change. 
He has now discovered another field besides "nature" in the realm 
of the inner life, namely, all the arts. But here, too, as the phrase- 
ology of this letter and his subsequent development show, he limits 
the inner life to the sensations. This new step, therefore, marks not 
a departure toward a greater interest in objective reality, but a further 
progress in his concentration on the sensational motives of conduct. 

To complete the sphere of sensationalism as the sole basis of con- 
duct, only one more step is required : the limitation of the affections 
to their sensational elements. This also occurs in this letter, in the 
identification of "sense" with "heart." After a passage in which 
advice on practical matters is spurned, he adds: "When the heart 
feels a want, it is cold toward everything that fails to satisfy it." 
He has burned all his letters of recommendation. "For nothing 
is more dangerous to a heart which responds to every impression 
than acquaintance." With this step his isolation within his inner 
life is almost complete. The only active relief from this sealed 
inwardness, possible for him who had the gift of language to an 
extraordinary degree, was literary creation of an extremely Romantic 
character. We find him from now on rapidly tending in that 
direction. 

He is, however, not yet fully conscious of the inevitable con- 
clusion. But his letters betray with increasing clearness the poetic 
animus. In the letter from which the last quotations have been 
taken there occurs a fine passage. After telling of the emergence 
of the Elbe River from the Erzgebirge, he says : " As a maid appears 
among men, thus slim and clear she steps out among the rocks! 
Softly, with modest tremors [Wanken], she comes near. The noble 

1 This oue-slded interest in the sensuous part of Catholic services, and the total 
disregard ol the Catholic doctrine of an absolute authority, which is at the opposite pole 
from Romanticism, is characteristic of many Romanticists. 
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sex press forward, barring her way, to look upon the face of the pure 
and glowing one — but she, without tarrying, with a quick blush, 
passes through them on her winding way." 

On June 3, 1801, in Gottingen, the state of idle sensationalism 
continues, approaching almost the point of emotional fatalism: 
"When thoughts strive with thoughts, emotions with emotions, 
then it is difBcult to name the power which is ruling the soul, because 
the victory is still undecided." He is tired of mere "thinking"; 
"work" alone can give him peace. But he offers no hint of the 
nature of the work. He regrets Ulrike's presence, though he cares 
for her. She prevents his concentration upon himself. He finds 
writing letters very diflBicult. 

On July 21, 1801, he is in Paris. He writes that he has not yet 
an aim and does not know in which direction he is moving. He is 
trying once more to study, but: "Ah! Wilhelmine, these people 
talk to me of alkalis and acids, whilst an overpowering necessity is 
parching my Ups." On August 15, 1801, again writing from Paris, 
he is a little more hopeful. He is again upon the verge of a decision: 
"My senses tell me," he writes, "what my feelings [Gefuhl] told me, 
long ago, that the sciences make us neither better nor happier, and 
I hope that this [intimation] will lead me to a resolution." Finding 
in Paris a combination of the "highest immorality" with the "high- 
est science," he concludes that science and "culture" [Bildung] 
have nothing in common. He sees the books of Rousseau, Helvetius, 
Voltaire, and works on natural history in all the libraries, but they 
seem to have done no good. If at least half of the energy spent 
in writing had been given to acting, conditions would have been 
better. 

Rousseau, his former hero, is now suddenly banished among the 
rationalists and the men of objective science. He, too, has become 
too objective for Kleist. It seems that in this identification of 
"writing" and "science," which marks a new step, he has not merely 
lost all interest in science, but has forgotten the last trace of the 
specific meaning of science. "Writing," constantly used in antith- 
esis to "action," appears in the subsequent passages as synony- 
mous with recorded experience of others. Being thus a form of 
mediated or objective experience, it is spurned as an intrusion into the 
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immediate sensationalism^ which he now identifies with the essence 
of the personal life. "Action," as his antithesis of "writing," has 
not the ordinary, objective meaning of the term. There is no 
hint that even since the early days of his perfunctory pursuit of 
office Kleist ever projected any practical action; and there are numer- 
ous indications of the opposite in his letters written after this time. 
"Action," from now on in these letters, is generally associated with 
"freedom" and synonymous with it. It means the absolute sub- 
jective freedom of spontaneous impulse within a universe of sensa- 
tions. He has reached the extreme Romantic freedom, including the 
totalistic conception of impulse and the negative interpretation of 
spontaneity. He now draws the inevitable conclusions regarding 
the ethical standards of conduct. 

Kleist first becomes aware of the ethical implications of his 
course in his letter of January 23^ as he comes to a pause on the 
brink of his crisis; and again in the letter of March 22, announcing 
the catastrophe. Beginning with the present letter we find him 
passing step by step through all the stages of Romantic ethics, until 
in this field also every trace of objective standards is removed and 
subjective impulses are left in complete control. His argument, in 
this letter, is as follows: 

Without science men are barbarians, superstitious, cowardly, helpless; 
and with it they become luxurious, self-indulgent, and degenerate. Both, 
science and ignorance, lead to virtues and vices. And so whatever we do, 
we may do right. There can be no absolute responsibility; there cannot be 
anything absolutely bad. What is moral in one is evil in another. The only 
right thing to do, then, is to live out one's life in accordance with one's nature. 

"Freedom, a home, a wife" he now desires above all. It is the 
duty of heaven to give us "enjoyment of life" (Lebensgenuss) ; 
it is our duty to deserve it. 

His account of the reasons which led him to this conclusion, 
though undoubtedly sincere, is too obviously absurd to require refuta- 
tion. The ethical dilemma which he constructs is not limited to 
science. As in the explanation of his great crisis in Berlin he attrib- 
utes to logical reason the results of his inner impulses. The true 
moving cause of his ethical conclusion comes to light in the closing 

• I prefer the term "sensationalism" to "emotionalism" to emphasize the extreme 
degree of his subjectivity. Only the emotions aroused by the immediate sense-contact 
with objects concern him. Emotions aroused through the mediation of the minds of 
others are spurned by liim. 

' P. 121, above. 
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part of the same letter, which begins with the statement that he is not 
yet ready for a resolution. He continues that he must see and feel 
more clearly until "reason and heart with all the power of his soul 
produce a final decision" ("bis Vernunft und Herz mit aller Gewalt 
meiner Seele einen Entschluss fassen"). He is passively waiting for 
the miracle of spontaneity and interpreting the "soul" as the 
mysterious force of which "reason" and "heart" are the functions. 

A long pause occurs. After nearly two months, on October 10, 
he writes again. He has one great desire: "To do something good." 
His heart is "panting for deeds" (tatenlechzend). He longs for a 
great "sphere of activity." But he warns Wilhelmine not to judge 
his sphere by the standards of the "world." He has for a number 
of years (his development has covered such a long course that it 
naturally must to him have seemed to have covered a long stretch 
of time) "become very different from what people call 'the world.'" 
He cannot fit himself to any "conventional relations of the world." 
He cannot accept the estimates placed by the world on institutions 
or men. A man who is useful to one people may be destructive to 
ten others. He wishes to do only that which is " good in accordance 
with his necessities." With this conversion of his impulses into 
necessities, of "I desire" into "I must," he has practically reached 
ethical nihihsm. 

He is afraid that by his aversion to office and science he will dis- 
appoint those in whom he has aroused great expectations. But 
why should he be "influenced by the expectations of others" ? 

Not until now is there definite evidence that Kleist is seriously 
considering the career of a poet. Continuing in the same letter he 
writes that he cannot live in Germany without an ofiice, for lack of 
funds. He thinks that he might earn his living by writing. But 
"writing books for money" is to him "unthinkable." Then follows 
the important confession: "Finding so little for my needs among the 
people of this city, I have, in a solitary hour, worked out an ideal for 
myself; but I do not comprehend how a poet can surrender the song 
of his love to such a rude mob as men are. A bastard, they call it. 
I would gladly lead you into the vault where I solemnly keep my 
child, as a Vestal Virgin hers, under the light of my lamp." 

The reference is generally interpreted as being to his Robert 
Guiscard. He has obviously not begun definite composition. The 
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subject can hardly have passed beyond the earliest stages of inspira- 
tion and vague project. The most definite characteristic both of the 
project and of his state of mind is his extreme, hypersensitive isola- 
tion from objective contacts and standards. 

At the conclusion of the letter he proposes to buy a little farm in 
Switzerland and live as a farmer. He explains his desire thus: 
"Only in the world it is painful to be little, not outside of it." 

In his next letter from Paris, October 27, he is enthusiastic over 
his plan to live in the country, and have "freedom, the noblest kind of 
work, a property, a wife." The "work" is probably, as will appear 
in the concluding part of this paper, Robert Guiscard. 

Wilhelmine refused to join him in this harebrained project, 
which Ulrike also had condemned. After his return to Germany, on 
December 2, he writes her from Frankfurt a. M., pleading with her 
to reconsider her refusal. 

This practically ends their relations. He is silent for a long 
period. On May 20, 1802, he writes her for the last time. He 
is now living on an island in the river Aar near Thun in Switzerland, 
carrying out his fantastic scheme with the assistance of a native 
girl whom he calls Madeli. Wilhelmine in the meantime has lost, 
through sudden death, her favorite brother Karl, Kleist's friend. 
She is very unhappy and ill and very much in need of his sympathy 
and consolation. His last letter, written in reply to her repeated 
messages, contains not a word of sympathy or regret. It is shockingly 
heartless. He tells her finally that he has now an ambition to be a 
famous man and that he shall not return to Germany until he has 
achieved his purpose. He sums up with the dictum: "That is 
decided, as is the nature of my soul." 

His most immediate and imperious desires are now the sole law 
of his being. He has reached the final conclusion of his development. 
He is no longer interested in Wilhelmine. He is hardly aware of her. 
The humble, patient vessel into which he has poured the drama of his 
mind ceases to be of use to him the moment the last line is spoken 
and is promptly, almost absent-mindedly, dropped, as the now com- 
plete, extreme Romanticist passes on his way. 

Martin Schutze 
Univebsitt op Chicaqo 

[To be condvded] 
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